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+ for left some money and a house, house, leading the poor little|only homeless and i ‘ 
; penniless boys that 
Be MORAL TALE. so that his mother by keeping poodle dog by one cord and a| were punished publicly. All that any one 
tain, SRT Cie 8 a few boarders made a very terrier by another, both of|ever did in return for the mischief he had 
PLS, aac saan - good living. But Tom spent whom he had half-shaved.—|done, was to tell his mother, and that he 
yar _ Miso eaniaanaten ne aan his time hanging round the The day was intensely cold,|did not care for. The truth was, that 
ther Setstioa there! Who's’ ls T's ran markets and wharves seeking and while one poor little vic- | now she feared him far more thanhe did 
a shoves?” thoutsd Tots, aa, leading his en rane Sometimes he tim yelped and howled most/her. The companions he was now draw- 
SE cdshd palin ‘hy. a, sd, be, on would, as i by the merest ac- distressingly, the other run/|ing around him hooted at all danger, and 
soe” inst a little girl with a basket. “Well, cident, upset a basket of ap- round and round, as if he were | praised him for the keenness with which 
a om tts Sige enn ties Rogues, ples for the Pleasure of seeing trying to run away from the/he eluded the grasp of those he offended 
Rett-weu? “And; siy- stabs, how Sachlon- a remarkably fat little huckster freezing half of his body. The|by his tricks. So he was quite at his 
ER dle you be too! Your bonnet is the tip woman a4 after them ; and doctor looked at Tom very |ease, and began to grow bolder than ever. 
Sistyle, just come by stage and railroad again, when the owner's at- fiercely, and shaking his cane} One evening Dr. Shaw had occasion te 
ris p sty’es J ONY, BI OPS tention was taken up with at him, said: tep into his stabl i 
: ests, henghag down your heath. so s 4 : ’ : step into his stable to ascertain whether a 
Sites if t envt tou: dollers | Here, let's customers, he wou mix ‘** You deserve to be put in/new and restless horse was quiet. He 
ELL, . 4 ce onions and peaches, or apples i i i i i 
bee have that basket—it’s a first rate willer the House of Correction, you | took no light with him, but stepped into 
~ a niek whek V used, fir Gink of go and turnips together in such cruel young wretch! Can you/the stall quietly, so as not to start the 
: oA en halite? a sae confusion as to astonish her find no other way of passing|animal. Just at that moment he heard the 
otal mae e Deggin & Tay! ©! when she came to sell them. i i i j i 
Tt And wiitles init too! Well, thet your idle life but by torment- | opposite door of his barn stealthily open- 
wal Eiabey “A i ely ee hein’t hed ~ He frequently cut the ropes of ing dumb animals who have/|ed, and some one came creeping softly in. 
tray - Cena Ds thneane oleae ebeeelids the fish-boats which were not power tocomplain? Shame |The intruder moved cautiously along until 
They Slow Hat iain Shien of tanta: Gish fastened to the dock, while on you!” But Tom only did|he reached the stall where the old horse, 
ord Tikc ground for es ine the market men were selecting this for fun ! which was the doctor’s dependence, was 
— te nay a + from them, giving all hands . Tom having now injured and|tied. He hid himself there—as the owner 
The c 00: . sft a ™, | trouble in mooring themagain. Knowing|‘‘ He would not go there and be put in|insulted the old gentleman, was prepared | thought, until the family had retired— 
cB. but moved off as i “ss : while she wait-| 41] the premises of the butchers, he used|the class with children seven and eight|to hate him. He was moreover a very | when he intended to steal the horse. The 
at ed for the basket. . “a ae, finn 3 to make nocturnal visits among them,|years old, to be alaughing-stock for folks,jsaucy boy, having never been taught| doomed animal set up a great neighing 
ee about to goawey, Se said i trem NS | letting loose the victims intended for the|not he!” for although he was so fond of|obedience to parents or reverence for age. | and kicking, and under cover of his noise, 
loth, fm voice, while her little lips quivered = morrow’s business, so that much time and|laughing at other people, he was very sen-|So in a provokingly cool manner he halted | the doctor slipped out by the same door 
‘ail eppentment, and tena stood in her expense were necessary to find them.—|sitive about being ridiculed himself. So|close to the chaise, so that the suffering by which he had entered, and closed and 
r— mild 7 : Please ce: me the basket, | when he had no public business on hand,|he kept on in his old ways, running after|dogs might vex as much as possible the] fastened it behind him. He then went 
i meee it's wneye ° P : he would sometimes condescend to that ofjengines, hanging round markets, visiting |compassionate doctor, and said : round to the opposite entrance and secured 
Ta No, ne, it's ry pend ers act = a more private nature. He shaved a poor|low comic shows, and occupying e seat in| ‘La, Sir! this ain’t nothin’ to what|that; and the fancied horse-thief was now 
Res, en os you psc am a inoffensive pussy cat, for no other reason|the pit of the theatre. He was growing|I’ve got to home! I’ve got a greyhound |a captive. The hostler was at once dis- 
the pares: om See ee anc) than to make her look frightful to the|tall, and might have been quite a decent-|with his ears and tail cropped off, and a patched for two policemen, with orders to 
pointing up the street, he added, “‘ there, | maiden lady who owned her, and who was|looking boy, had he chosen to dress de-|cat that’s had one leg ampertated—just as bring manacles with them, as it was pro- 
vith —", aw sad eo conan ‘om never weary of praising her sagacity. He|cently, and to behave properly. But he|you ampertate men’s legs—and a squirrel | bable the villain who had been for some 
a buildin’, don’t you! ell, that are 18 My | hid his mother’s purse containing a hun-|adopted the rowdy style of dress, which|that goes on crutches! Suppose you call} time stealing horses from private stables, 
2 of bank. You go upand tell them that I) grog dollars, and when she had spent a|was a sort of uniform among his associates.|to see ’em ?” was now entrapped. They came forth- 
- ae . - money . buy gua sleepless night and an anxious day, and|A jammed up little hat stuck on one ear,| The old gentleman was of course very | with, and were entering with lanterns and 
cunt ; Ae he el “ em cenadaie quarrelled with a boarder, and dismissed his neck wide open, his cuffs turned up, indignant, and gave the reckless boy a| pistols, when a boy rushed to the barn- 
ced ii diese vad od nth: ye . yates a girl on suspicion, he drew it out of his|pants tucked into his boots all weathers,| sound lecture, in the midst of which he|door, shrieking, “Let me out! Let me 
: ; ae oe ae ‘ t ’ f $ 4 
x. ills tow, dhs ex going to chase you !” pocket, saying, ‘‘ Why, here it is, after|and a cigar between his teeth! This was| whistled to his dogs and walked coolly|out!” But these gentlemen understood 


all,” and then he laughed at the passion|Tom’s costume. 


off, saying : 
into which his vexatious behavior had 


‘* Your audinance is leavin’ you ; but go 


3. “Oh you dreadful boy!” shouted the 
child, as he started towards her; and she 


their business too well for that, and at 


Things could not always move on this once secured him. He was taken into 


t of thrown her. The money was safe, to be i : : : ‘ a P Bs ga: 
: oe man as if a wild beast were at her heels.—| but the mischief ‘P aS sesh way. A perfectly idle boy will certainly on with your sarmon ; I guess the winds | the doctor’s kitchen for a hasty examina 
y : . P grow into a dissolute man, unless checked|will stop and listen.” tion, when, by the lights he proved to be 
just After he had frightened her as much as he finding it. Such high words had passed|in his mad Panis ohn. tel i nese Pare . Npetonsigs . 

ther wanted to for his own amusement, he mad career. eople who, living son left to himse ringeth his|Tom Wilson, the old gentleman’s tor- 


between his unguarded mother and others|near his mother, had borne with his tricks|mother to shame.” 


caught her, and offered to give back the}: her family, that her boarders all left, 


et. basket, saying, 
“You're a great fool to think I wanted 


This prophecy will be| mentor. He wept, and tried to pull him- 
while he was quite young, felt less patience| fulfilled sooner or later in the history of| self from the policemen, declaring that he 
and she was forced to seek for strangers|now that he was old enough to see the|every such boy. 


iiiaiih dix idiidteiaiilines amy aaetlin to fill their places, and take a girl from an|folly of his course and to make himself 
ae ren ready willer eae ‘evade hen office in room of the faithful one who had|yseful. One of these was Dr. Shaw, rath- 
A and as much bread and meat i, long served her. He used to bore augerler a crusty old gentleman, but one wholin great alarm, to the doctor who chanced 

y i holes in the wood of the old lady who oc-|had trained a large family of s with: 
we can eat ina week. I would’nt hurt i 5 J > Be y of sons withito be alone, 
cupied part of his mother’s house, and put|good success. He pitied the uncared for 


ox such a nice little girl for the world. I der into the bees ter Qe t f 
only wanted to torment you for the fun of Tee eer eee ae eeee Cones 06 eye Bae, Wane 


had done no harm—that he never dreamed 
of stealing ahorse. The doctor stepped 
into the stable to see if Filly had been un- 
fastened preparatory to being taken off; 
for he thought a boy who could be wholly 
idle, who was disobedient, cruel, and 
saucy, would not have too much principle 


One evening, just at dusk, a little beg- 
gar girl ran down the office steps, saying 


‘* Will you please to let me hide in here 


. — a few minutes, till that dreadful Tom goes 
of hearing her scream at the explosion in|he was lounging round his stable, hinder-|py ? 


fect seeing you run with them are big shoes ae sagieberx 2 , I’m so afraid of him !” to steal. When he laid his hand on the 
rel on! Here’s a shillin’ to pay for Tobey’s her remot Pine during often ces stuck ing his hostler, of the temptations which) At that moment a violent pull was giv-| horse, she was quite wet ; and on examin- 
» breakfast. Buy some bread and ginger- point up = the cushions, thoroughwort beset the path of young idlers. Jew eee en the office-bell. It was twilight, and as ation found that the wicked boy had been 
) and bread, and then run home, for it’s begin- was put Rice the tea-pot, and summer|did not much relish the title ‘ idler,” and|soon as the old gentleman could light a| painting her all over! A pot of paint 
es ning to snow.” seveny mixed in the coffee ; all -the work after a few such rebukes, he began to cher-|]amp he opened the door ; but no one was | stood in the stall as proof of his guilt.— 
She reached out her hand for the basket, of his genius. He only did such things|ish a decided pique against the old gentle-|there. When this was reported he assured them, 

Dn Oak tis | ase bath; anil viléed wwe for fun! man. He had no desire to injure him,| « phat’s strange ; I do not see how any in great alarm, that he came in for no 
» fol- iad Uitsk the bad, an if to give her a blow Now this was the way in which a boy,|but declared he meant to keep him busy,| one could get out of'sight so soon,” said other reason than just to play a trick ; he 
on her head. He gave the basket to her, fourteen years old, of good capacity, and so that he should not become an “ idler.” |4i¢ doctor. thought the dreadful work the hostler 

M. however, and then, stamping one foot, with no really vicious habits, was spending| Not being able to write himself, he en-|. «Oh Sir,” said the trembling child, would have in cleaning her would be se 
ING thade as if he was going to chase her again his days ; learning nothing himself, and|gaged a companion to go to the house in|« that was Tom; he was just running up|funny! But the officers having dealt so 
3 IN She started, running on and looking ie. annoying everybody aroundhim. Having|the evening, when the doctor was out,and|the front steps as I came in at this door; long with rogues, did not believe a word 
4 lind, while he stood still, laughing hearti- no employment from morning to night, his|leave a request on the slate that he would|..4 1 was so afraid he would upset my | of his story. They thought he was paint- 
cP i till the affrighted chil 4 api tof sight time hung very heavy on his hands, and|come immediately to a certain street twOlbasket; for see, Sir,” she added, raising a| ing the white horse brown, that he might 
ane 4 dhe eee apse ee tay — the only wonder was that he had not fal-|miles away, to seta broken limb. So af-|-1oth she had spread- over her treasure, | drive her off without a suspicion that she 
only did it for fun! len into open sin before this time. Al-|ter his return, late and cold, he started off|« it is very nice and full to-night.” was the white one which had been stolen. 

| ich Wilich’ Wid'tie eon of'6 Watcher though his unwise mother constantly|in search of a patient who never had an| The poor child was then encouraged. to Poor Tom was taken, almost frantic 
ve and the chief joy of his early life had been | blamed and sometimes punished, she pore existence. Of conase the duped old gen-| tel) the story of her wrongs; and suspi-| with terror, to the police-station, and kept 
— to visit the slaughter-house, and see the really controlled him ; never forced him to|tleman was greatly incensed, but could|cion at once flashed across the mind of the | there manacled until court-hour next morn- 


attend school or apply himself to any use-|find no clue to the rogue. After that his 
ful business. She was foolishly fond of|night bell was rung many a time, and 
him, and, being herself a very ignorant|when he left his warm bed nobody was 
woman, thought he’would ‘*take to larn-|there ! 


a poor dumb creatures slain. He was not 
naturally a cruel boy, but his habits had 
been such that, at the time of which we 


ing. His mother appeared, and promised 
good behavior on his behalf; but his past 
history, and the evidence of the doctor 


doctor that Tom was the rogue who had 
sent him on more than one useless errand, 
and who had-many times roysed him from 


See Write, nothing pleased him more than to]. , : But never having injured Tom, his warm bed for naught. So after giving|were greatly against him. He was not 
annoy or alarm others, His victims were | "8 when the right time come—that hejhe did not once suspect him, but fancied the little informant a warm supper and a| convicted for an attempt at horse-stealing ; 
: shildven of simple people, when he could would be ashamed by and by to knowless/these insults to proceed from a faithless) \ioce of silver, he let her go, resolving to| but as a roving vagrant, who had no busi- 
gela: aocess to:. them,: and when:he found than other boys.” But here she was mis-/servant-man whom he had shortly before|}. on the look out for this young pest of| ness, and attended no school. It wascon- 
mm AD 


taken, for he had already learned the dis-|that dismissed. 
tance between himself and those of his own 
age, and was ashamed to go to school.— 


no better game, he exercised his talents 
on cats, dogs, or mice. His father had 
been dead two or three years, but he had 


sidered necessary for the peace of the 
neighborhood in which he lived, to confine 
him, as stories without number now reach- 


society, and to secure for him the punish- 
One day, as the doctor was just getting|ment he deserved. This was an issue Tom 
into his chaise, Tom chanced to pass thelhad never dreamed of. He thoughtit was 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ed the ears of the officers, proving him to 
be a nuisance in a peaceable community. 
He plead and*promised, assuring the 
eourt thathe had never stolen, nor com- 
mitted any crime; but ne one believed 
him, as his companions were chiefly youths 
of low morals, and his reputation was 
bad wherevér he was known. He was, 
however, in consideration of his youth, 
recommended to the mercy of the judge, 
who, with some good advice, sent him to 
a reform school, where he would be taught 
what he had despised to learn in other 
schools ; and acquire a good trade, so that 
he might yet, if he chose to mend his 
ways, become a good and useful citizen. 
He who loved his liberty so well that he 
eould not confine himself in school, was 
now to be confined during his minority in 
a reform school ; one of the greatest bles- 
sings of our country. 

Now Tom was a low-bred and neglected 
boy; but this teasing and mischievous 
disposition is not confined to such as he. 
We have met with boys belonging to res- 
pectable parents, whose sisters were ladies, 
and who moved among intelligént people, 
who were sadly prone to annoying and 
ridiculing all around them ; not with any 
malicious intention, but as they said, ‘ for 
fun.” Now to a really kind heart, there 
can be no amusement in the sufferings and 
anxieties of others. A noble-minded boy 
should scorn seeking fun in so mean a 
way. Such as are ever on the alert for 
something to make merry with, and are 
cutting up such pranks, are often laughed 
at by those older than themselves, and 
thus encouraged in the course, until 
roguery becomes a part of their nature.— 
They are often led by the remarks of 
others to think such conduct an evidence 
of great wit; and to secure this charm, 
they commit many an act which their bet- 
ter judgment condemns. But what token 
of genius or wit can there be in such con- 
duct? Surely, to upset potatoes, to ring 
a door-bell, to send a person ona false 
errand, are things which most idiots could 
do as well as bright and intelligent boys ; 
they are deeds any mean-spirited person 
could perform, but from which the noble 
mind turns scornfully away. 

Mean and silly as these tricks—or jokes 
as some call them—are, when played off 
on children or animals, they are extremely 
cruel and wicked when the victim is an 





beyond the reaeh of ordinary means of 
discipline ; and it will be n for 


‘ But,’ said I, * Youhaveplaced yourself 


you either to make such an acknowledg- 
ment to your instructor as will satisfy 
him, or be dismissed from the school.— 
Are you willing to make your acknowledg- 
ment as public as the or, go 

Again he promptly replied, ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
an answer I cartels expected. I said, 

* Come to me again in the morning.’ 

In the meantime, I saw the instructor, 
and asked if he would be satisfied with a 
public apology. He replied that he would, 
if I thought that would be sufficient; to 
which I said it ought to be; that the ends 
of discipline might thus be fully met, and 
a happy influence exerted on the school. 
The next morning Edward came to my 
study, and I inquired how he felt on the 
subject. He said, 

‘I feel badly, and am ready to do what- 
ever you wish.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘when the school is 
opened, rise in your place, and say to your 
instructor, and to your schoolmates too, 
that you did wrong in your language and 
conduct yesterday, and that you wish thus 
publicly to make an acknowledgment, and 
to ask forgiveness.’ 

It was done, with a clear and tremulous 
voice, and with such manifest sincerity 
that every word madeits impression. Ed- 
ward sat down to weep, and the school 
was silent as the grave. The teacher now 
rose, fall of feeling, commended his of- 
fending but now penitent pupil, took him 
kindly by the hand, and closed most im- 
pressively a scene, the moral effect of 
which was more than electric, and which, 
by those who witnessed it, can never fail 
to be remembered. The boy never forgot 
the lesson thus taught him, while severity 
or expulsion might have proved his ruin. 
And both the pupil and his teacher are 
now faithful preachers of the gospel.”— 
Am. Messenger. 





THE FAMILY. 


INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS. 
In a family which Mr. Thorpe well 
knew, and which he often visited, there 
lived a servant whose name was Elizabeth. 
She had resided there many years, had 
nursed in the tenderest manner several of 
the children, and was most implicitly re- 
lied on in consequence of her general good 
conduct. At length, however, many valu- 
able things belonging to different mem- 
bers of the family, were missing. Many 
articles of linen were stolen, not a few of 
the jewels of the young ladies disappeared, 
and much valuable property was lost.— 
No one, however, for a very long time sus- 
pected Elizabeth ; at length, the father of 
the family thought that of late he had per- 




















aged, poor, or infirm person. God’s eye 
of pity is upon all these, and he will pun- 
ish those who mock or insult them. Even 
the tortured animal, although dumb to us, 
makes its complaints in His compassionate 
ear; and he who watches the sparrow, 
and clothes the lambkin, will avenge their 
wrongs. Remember, boys, that wanton 
mischief is sin against God, and cultivate 
that spirit of love and gentleness which 
will turn away even from the sufferings of 
an insect. God sends us to the ant, the 
coney, the locust, and even to the spider, 
as our teachers ; surely then we should 
not scorn or distress the tiniest creature 
He has deigned to honor. 

«« Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure and whether it 
be right.” J.D. c. 





CONFESSING OUR FAULTS. 


Nothing is harder than frankly and ful- 
ly to acknowledge our errors. And yet, 
nothing is more truly manly and noble, or 
more intimately connected with self-con- 
trol, and all that is valuable in character. 
The prompt and ingenuous confession that 
we haye done wrong, will, sooner than 
anything else, incline those we have of- 
fended or injured, to forgive us, and bring 
us to that state of mind in which we are 
prepared to be forgiven without injury 
either to ourselvesor others. The follow- 
ing reliable facts afford an illustration. 

«A high-spirited and naturally impetu- 
ous lad, on one occasion under strong ex- 
citement, drew his knife in the school- 
room, atid threaterted one of the instruct- 
ors: The teacher came to me after school, 
stated. the case, and said, that either the 
offender must leave, or he would. I sent 
for the boy to come to my study. He 
was the son of a widowed mother—candid, 
generous, and talented. I took him by 
the hand, and said, 

‘ Edward, what have you been doing?” 

He burst into tears, and said, 

‘I have been doing wrong.’ 

I said, ‘ Are you willing to go to your 
teacher and tell him you have done wrong, 
and ask his forgiveness ?” 

* Yes, sir,’ was the prompt reply. 


ceived a change in the demeanor of this 
much esteemed woman. She was less 
careful than heretofore in her dress, she 


I shall dismiss you from my family. But 
¥ shall not do that. 
a good character, and you would, there- 
fore, be ruined, and I should be very sor- 
ry to see you come to want. 
once a kind and good servant, and you can 
be so a 


giveness, and promised to be more faith- 
ful than ever, if he would only fulfil his 
word, and pardon her past offences. 


shall continue in the family; and as no 
one suspects your honesty, no one shall 
do so; for I will not even tell your mis- 
tress what has occurred. 
ita secret, I can do so too, and no one 
shall know that you have been guilty.” 


much for her heart to bear; and her mas- 
ter said to himself, “ If kindness can break | to ask youif you didn’t want to be a 
your heart, it shall be broken,” and point- | Christian ? 


ing to the stolen property, he further ad-{an’s daughter—as if her common clay had 
ded, 


you may keep them. Wecan spare them. 


that they are in your possession. 
them, and do with them what you please.” 


ing. She turned, from the articles as 
though each had been a viper or a scorpion, 


now bestow, that everything might be res- 


I could not give you 
You were 


again. 
She now fell at his knees, implored for- 
* Elizabeth,” added the good man, “‘ you 


If you can keep 


These kind werds were almost too 





‘* Elizabeth, if you want these things, 


They are now lost, and no one suspects 
Take 


This was to the poor girl, overpower- 


and begged, as the greatest favor he could 


tored. 
* Well,” said the kind master, ‘‘ if you 
do not wish to keep these articles, why 
then we will endeavor to replace them.— 
They can be so placed, as to come to hand 
one after another, and no one shall know 
that you had them.” 

This whole proceeding more than an- 


their general a 


off.” Well, Julia, Imean to tease my 
mother to let me leave off too. It is too 
gs Se us gitls to have to go there.’ 


these two misses— 


walking before us—just at this moment, 


and, from. his low bow to them, and from 
ce, we inferred that 
they belonged to some of the ‘ first fami- 


lies in his congregation, and it saddened 


us to think how real heathenism can creep 
in, and crouch even under the shadow of 
our most evangelical pulpits. What good 
does it do to appear to hear the Gospel in 
this manner, with the thoughts full of 
gowns and gossip, and the heart full of 
empty pride of supposed paternal money- 
bags—which, after all, may, very likely, 
turn out to be bags with holes ? 

Poor Phebe Murphy! She “actually 
presumed’ to speak to you, did she, and 


And she only a washerwom- 


any business to suppose that such a porce- 
lain article as yourself had any soul! 

Wait a few years, gay-robed and gay- 
hearted maiden! Go on in the career 
outlined in your street revelation of your- 
self. ‘* Come out’ in great force, and have 
all the town in admiration of your splendid 
dancing, and other ‘ accomplishments’ to 


the paternal money-bag hypothesis afore- 
said—of half the young men about town, 
and marry somebody at last, whose kid 
glove bill for a year would support poor 


time, without her standing twelve weary 


a few years! 





swered the good man’s expectations. She 
had formerly been a good servant, but she 
now became a far better one than ever be- 
fore. Moreover, she afterwards became 
the subject of true piety, and some years 
subsequently, died very happily. There 
is no power equal to that of love.— Watch- 
man & Reflector. 





STREET THOUGHTS. 


‘No; I know I wore my plaid silk 
dress last Sunday—I have worn it to 
church three Sundays in succession—I am 
perfectly sure of it.’ 

‘No; I am equally sure that you wore 
your blue silk last Sunday, for I distinctly 
remembér hearing Mrs. Jones say,—you 
know how near-sighted she is—as we 
were coming out of church—* There’s 
Laura now, how well she looksin her blue 
thibet, it’s such a match for her complex- 
ion,”—and I told her ’twasn’t a thibet, 
buta silk—so I must be right, because 
Mrs. Jones hasn’t been to meeting for a 
month, till last Sunday, and it must have 
been then.” 

* Well, come to think of it, I believe 
you are right, but it’s so strange! Yes 














occasionally gave pert and uncourteous 
answers to inquiries, and by various other 
jincidents, gave evidence of deterioration 
of character; he therefore began to sus- 
pect her, but mentioned his suspicions to 
no one. 

One day the whole family were from 
home except the master and Elizabeth. 
He sent her on an errand, and during her 
absence entered her room, and on opening 
her trunk, found nearly all the stolen pro- 
perty. He placed the whole of it in a 
very prominent position, and when she 
returned he requested her to follow him, 
and going to her room pointed with his 
finger to the various articles she had stol- 
en. On seeing that he had discovered 
the fact, she became violently excited with 
passion, and threatened him with the 
punishment of the law for having entered 
her apartment and broken open her trunk. 

“ Elizabeth,” said the good man, with 
the utmost calmness, ** you have long been 
to us a good servant, and I cannot forget 
your kindness. But for some time past I 
have noticed a change in you for the worse. 
You have not been so neat in your ap- 
pearance, nor so diligent, nor so courteous 
as formerly ; sometimes, too, you have 
treated us with positive disrespect; and I 
have suspected that your moral feelings 
were changed for the worse.” 

These remarks somewhat abated her 
fury, but still she declared she would 
make him suffer for what he had done. 

‘* Elizabeth,” said he again, ‘ you have 
purloined my property; I can swear to 
these things. I can have you at once 
placed in the power of a constaole, can 
send you to prison, can appear against you 
at the assizes, and have you sent out of 
the country ; but Elizabeth, I shall not do 
so. I cannot forget your kindness to my 
children.” 

By this time she was greatly softened, 
and began to shed tears, He continued, 

«You may suppose that if I do not ap- 
pear against you, I shall at least send you 
to jail; but I will not do that. I shall 
be sorry to see you so much disgraced.” 
As he uttered these words, the tears fell 
in torrents. He added, ‘* You no doubt 
| dread, that if I do not send you to prison, 
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—on reflection—I’m sure you're right, for 
now I perfectly remember that when Dr. 
was preaching, last Sunday, about 
Mordecai’s going to Shushan, the palace, 
**in a royal apparel of blue and white,” I 
wondered whether it meant that he had 
on a blue coat and white pantaloans, or a 
white coat and blue pantaloons, or a com- 
plete suit of blue and white plaid, and 
then, I remember wondering whether the 
blue was of the same shade as my dress I 
had on, or darker, like Susan Smith’s hor- 
rid old indigo thing, that she’s worn to 
Sunday-school two years if she has a sin- 
gle day.’ 

* Oh, dear! well, I’m going to stop go- 
ing to Sunday-school after next Summer 
vacation, mother says I may, for she says 
I’m getting too mature to go to anything 
but the most expensive schools, and she 
don’t like to have me thrown into the so- 
ciety of all those vulgar people who go 
there. Why, only think, that great 
freckled-faced daughter of the washer- 
woman that washes our clothes—she that 
always knows the lesson so dreadful well, 
in our class, you know—Pheebe Murphy, 
—she actually presumed to speak to me, 
last Sunday, as I was coming out of the 
vestry, and asked me “ if I did’nt want to 
be a Christian.” Great ugly thing! As 
if it was any of her business, whether I 
wanted to be a Christian or not; and as 
if she knew any more than I did, about it 
—and I never had been introduced to her, 
either! I went home and told mother 
that I didn’t see what was the use of our 
living in a first-class house, and my hav- 
ing a private dancing-master, and taking 
music lessons of the Italian that teaches 
all the Beacon street girls, if 1 was to be 
put on a level with Paddy girls, whose 
fathers and mothers work for a living with 
their hands—and have them talk to me in 
that way ; and she caved in at once, and 
said 1 needn’t go, after vacation—but she 
thought I'd better keep on till then, to 
pacify father—who belongs to the church, 
you know—because when she wanted me 
to have the dancing master, he would not 
consent on any other terms than that) I 
should go regularly to church and Sunday- 








school—as he said, “to take the curse 


for your respective lives. 


thing else. 


knew what work was. 


for a single trifle of dress. 


so little have you read it. 


and be happy. 


time,’ and yet, everywhere, 


* The toiling pleasure sickens into pain! 
And, even while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ?” 


will be her reward in heaven ! 


tionalist. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


Take the bright shell 

From its home in the sea, 
And wherever it goes 

It will sing of the sea. 


So, take the fond heart 

From its home and its hearth, 
*T will sing of the loved 

To the ends of the earth. 


INFANT-MURDER IN CHINA. 





then parents. 


up the dead bodies cast out in the night. 


a daughter born. 


their lives at will. 


were born. 


means of a wet cloth over its mouth 








Pung-shau. 


match. Turn the heads—with the help of 


Phoebe Murphy’s mother for that length of 


hours per diem over the wash-tub. Wait 
And when the doctor has 
been to see you a great many times, and 
shaken his ominous head, and he steps 





ls 
venting the horrid deed, but shortly after. 
wards, by means ofa telescope, observed 
its uninterrupted accomplishment ata dis. 
tance from him. 

Surely we, who know that in keepj 
God’s commandments ‘ there is great re. 
ward,’ should do something to proclaim 
amongst these benighted heathen, ‘ Thoy 
shalt do no murder.’—Children’s Mission. 
ary Record. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE LITTLE ‘GIRL BOY.’ 

For several mornings George Price came 
late to school quite to the surprise of the 
other scholars, as he had always been 
pattern of punctuality. As his dress pre. 
sented the neatest appearance, and his 
teacher received his whispered excuse with 
a smile of approbation, no one could su 
pect him of being a truant. 

One day he did not appear until just 
school was out at noon. As he came jg 
sight, two or three boys who had appp 
rently been watching for some one, raised 
a shout which called eight or ten more ty 
their aid, and by the time George reached 
the school-house one called out, , 

* Well Betty, how did your bread bake 
to-day? Did you have good luck ? 

Another cried, ‘ Where is your frock and 
apron?’ And another, ‘ Three cheers for 
the gal-boy, who washes dishes, cooks the 
dinner, tends the baby, and makes the 
butter !’ 

* Learning to be a cook, hey? In what 
city do you intend practising your profes 
sion?’ said Frank Hawley, a New York 
boy, rusticating for the summer at 4 
neighboring farm-house, as George, with 





out to let death enter, then look round for 
poor Phebe, and compare notes with her 
She never had 
a silk dress ;—you almost never had any- 
She has worked her fingers 
to the bone, to support her old mother, 
now long blind, and the rest of the family 
—from sickness and various misfortunes, 
largely dependant on her;—you never 
She never saw 
twenty-five dollars together at once in 
her life ;—you have often spent that sum 
She never has 
had but one book of her own (her Bible ;) 
—you have always owned a Bible, but you 
don’t know whether to look for the book 
of Nehemiah before or after the Psalms— 
She never 
went to a‘ party,’ never even saw a per- 
son dance ;—but, somehow, she has con- 
trived to keep a sweet smile on her face, 
You have revelled in 
fashionable dissipation, have ransacked 
the old world and the new for a‘ good 


She has done what she could, and great 
You have 
frittered away probation, and, in all pro- 
bability, made a failure of life eternal.— 
Alas! if she were to ask you now ‘if you 
didn’t want to be a Christian,’ you would 
make a very different reply !—Congrega- 


This horrible practice is fearfully exten- 
sive in China, hundreds of children being 
weekly destroyed by their unnatural hea- 
A cart is said to go round 
the streets of some of the cities, to pick 


The female infants alone are killed, it 
being considered a great calamity to have 
The father perpetrates 
the deed immediately after birth, and 
meets with no punishment from the laws 
of his country ; on the contrary, it views 
him as the sovereign owner of his children, 
and gives him permission to extinguish 


Sometimes he destroys his little ones 
by drowning. An English bishop in Chi- 
na, when first he visited that country, was 
told by one father that, having had eight 
daughters, he had murdered five, by plac- 
ing them in a tub of water as soon as they 


Sometimes he stifles the poor babe by 
sometimes he pinches its throat; some- 
times he chokes it by putting a few grains 
of rice into its mouth. At other times he 
buries it alive, as was the case in one 
instance, where the burial of three in- 
fants was witnessed by an English cap- 
tain, on the sea-shore near the city of 
He succeeded once in pre- 








chéeks burning with shame and anger, 
passed through their ranks. Even one 
little girl (1 blush to tell it) called out 
tauntingly, 

‘ Here, George, come with us, we like 
gal-boys, and we will teach you to sew 
and knit, and lend you our dolls.” 

The teacher had gone home, and George 
had no one to take his part, and as all his 
mates seemed leagued together to ridicule 
and vex him, he could contain himself no 
longer, but rushed into the empty school- 
house, and sitting down put his head upon 
his desk, and cried such heart-breaking 
sobs as would have softened his perse 
cutors could they have listened to him.— 
He could say nothing to defend himself, 
for he had seen three of the largest boys 
peeping in the window of his mother’s 
kitchen, where he with a long-sleeved 
apron, and calico skirt, was actually en- 
gaged in working the butter he had churn- 
ed, and mixing bread, and finally washing 
and dressing his little sister. He saw 
them peeping, and heard them giggle and 
hurra as they ran off at the ring of the 
nine o’clock bell. 

George was a boy of spirit and temper, 
and if it had not been for a pair of mee 
jloving eyes, that watched all he was doing 
from a bed in an adjoining room, anda 
voice feeble with disease, but full of ten- 
derness, that cheered and directed his la 
bors, he would have darted out doors and 
fought bravely with his insulters; but 
through the silent influence of his sick 
mother’s glance, the spirit of Christ pre 
vailed, and with true bravery he calmly 
finished his work. Yet when he left the 
house, and was again alone, struggling 
with his injured pride «dd mortification, 
he could not find courage to face his com- 
panions, and so lingered on his way till 
the morning session was closed. 

Through the afternoon his tormentors 
slily kept up the ridicule, and as he went 
home at night, shouts of ‘ gal-boy! gal- 
boy!’ rent the air, and Frank Hawley 
called out, 

‘ George, hurry home and put the kettle 
on ;’ and another, ‘Don’t you hear the 
baby cry ?” 

Three days passed, and George was not 
again at school, and as he lived more than 
a mile away, the boys had not thought it 
worth while to follow him to his house 
again; but supposed the hope of a prizé 
at the coming examination would foree 
him to attend with his usual regularity. 
That afternoon Dr. Timms came to ex 
amine the school, and as the teacher had 
given them to understand that she should 
obtain the aid of one of the examining 
committee in awarding four beautiful 
prizes which lay upon the desk, they were 
all in their seats, (except George Price,) 
and from the oldest to the youngest were 
‘ minding their P’s and Q’s.’ 

After the examination was over, and al- 
though unknown to the scholars, a deci- 
sion had been made about the disposal of 
all but one of the prises, Dr. Timms re- 
quested permission to say a few words. to 
the school. 

Now Dr. Timms was no talker, especial- 
ly with children, and except when he ex- 
amined the district school, or attended 
their sick beds, seldom noticed them unr 
less to bow. The children wereall atten- 
tion, and the Doctor began: 

‘1 don’t often tell stories about my pa- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








tichts, for T regard it in the same light as 
«telling talés out of school;” bat for 
once I will break over my rule. 

You all know that several of our most 
esteemed villagers have gone to California 
and have left lonely families. One of 
these absent fathers, a particular friend of 
mine, said to me at parting, “ Dr. Timms, 
ifany of my family are sick, give them 
especial attention, and when I return you 
shall be well paid, if I give you all I make.” 
He turned at the same time to his son and 
said, ‘‘ And you, my boy, promise me that 

a will take dutiful and tender care of 
your mother, and your little sister, and 
God will bless you, and I shall goin 


These were the last words be said as he 
ot into the stage at the tavern stoop.— 
He needed no audible promise from me 
or his boy, for no one could resist the ap- 
al of his anxidus, careworn face, as he 
gave a last look at the cottage in which he 
had left his wife and only daughter, and 
sinking back into his seat covered his face 
with his hands. ~ 
All went well with the family until 
about two weeks ago, when his wife was 
taken sick with the malignant dysentery, 
and owing to the number of cases in the 
neighborhood, and to the fear of infection, 
we could get no one to nurse her. I 
knew not what todo. The father was ex- 
ted home in a few weeks, and the little 
daughter had grown as healthy and win- 
ning as he could desire; and now to have 
both mother and child die for want of care, 
seemed too sad to contemplate. At last 
Ifound one who could come each day 
about noon, after taking partial care of 
another patient, and nurse the mother till 
night, when some of the neighbors would 
watch till morning. This was better than 
nothing, but still I was puzzled. ‘Who 
would wash the dishes, cook the dinner, tend 
the baby, and make the butter !’” (At this 
enumeration of duties, there was a decid- 
ed sensation in the school-room, and Laura 
Grey dropped her head upon her desk.) 
‘If this fine big boy was only a handy lit- 
tle girl we would have no trouble, but 
though he can skate and slide, play bat 
and ball, and tag, run, jump, and leap, no 
one could expect him to degrade his strong 
limbs to do girl’s work. While these per- 
plexed thoughts were running through my 
mind, the little fellow who had been amus- 
ing his sister in the door-way came up, 
and with a slight flush upon his face said : 
“ Dr. Timms, I never did girl’s work in 
my life, but when I think of Pa’s last 
words to me, I feel as if I could do any- 
thing for mother. I know I can wash and 
dress Nelly ; the churning I always have 
done, and I have seen mother make the 
butter often enough to know how, and 
washing dishes and sweeping any one can 
do; and then when Sally Dodd comes 
over to stay with mother, I can go, and 
get to school in time for my geography.— 





Twouldn’t care so much about that just 
now, only I have been trying to get a prize 
tolet Pa know I have improved my time.” 

Well, children, I am a “crusty old 
bachelor,” (they say) and never made a 
foss over a child in my life, but at that 


moment I did wish myself the father of 


such a boy. 

From that day he rose with the sun, 
milked the cow, strained the milk and 
prepared his sister’s breakfast, churned, 
made the butter, washed the milk pans 
and churn, swept the kitchen, and worked 
like any girl; and when all was done, 
washed and dressed his little sister as well 
asa mother; and for two nights in the 
absence of watchers, he administered his 
sick mother’s medicine till nearly morn- 
ing. Tosave his roundabout and panta- 
loons, he put on a long-sleeved apron, and 
askirt of his mother’s over his clothes, 
but no one with any heart could laugh at 
him for that. 

The cottage looked so neat, and Nelly 
80 blooming under the care of the little 
“girl-boy,” ’ (here was a restless move- 
ment, and a few blushes among the older 
boys, which Dr. T. appeared not to ob- 
terve) ‘that the father would not have 
missed female hands had he come in any 
moment. My patient, seeing everything 
going on so well, turned her'pale and anx- 
lous face toward the wall and slept. 

A few days of such labor on his part, 
tarried them through the hardest time, till 
Sally Dodd was released to take the faith- 
ful boy’s place. That very day as I was 
nding through the woods beyond his 
house, I heard the voice of a boy sobbing, 
ind looking off a little distance, I found 
this devoted, kind son, weeping as if his 
heart would break, and I heard him sob 
out :— 

“Oh dear! I wish Pa would come home 
ind take care ofus. O, dear! QO, dear!” 

I wondered much at his grief, just as 
he was released from his “ girl’s work,” 
o frolic on the play-ground again. I re- 
solved to call on my return, and tell him 
‘0 go to school, and cheer his spirits with 

ball and marbles ; for I knew when his 
devotion to his sick motner, and his sacri- 
fices become known, he would. be receiv- 






ed by his companions with a shout of wel- 
come. 

As if in answer to his wishes his father 
did reach home that very night, and when 
he found that his boy’s cares and labors 
had saved his wife and child from suffer- 
ing, and perhaps death, he clasped him in 
his arms and said: 

“Doctor, I have brought home gold 
beyond my expectation, but it is as dross, 
as dust, compared with the possession of 
such a son.” 

It is to this boy that your teacher de- 
sires to award the premium for ‘ Correct 
Deportment.” If any one can relate of an- 
other ‘conduct which shows superior good- 
ness of heart, and firmness of principle, 
justice shall be done.’ 

A moment’s pause, and Dr. Timms went 
on to say, ‘ Those who know any boy in 
this school more deserving of this prize 
than George Price, will please raise their 
right hand.’ 

Not a hand was raised, and Frank Haw- 
ley looked like Haman when called upon 
to do honor to Mordecai through the pub- 
lic streets of the city; and Laura Grey, 
the little girl who had taunted and ridicul- 
ed George Price, put down her head and 
sobbed. Dr. Timms apparently saw none 
of these things, and with a sober face, 
but a slight twinkle in his eye, as he bow- 
ed to the teacher, took his leave. 





LION AND ANTELOPE. 


Dr. Livingston gives a very interesting 
description of a fight he witnessed in A fri- 
ca, between a lion and an antelope. The 
Dr. and his guides had just emerged from 
a narrow defile between two rocky hills, 
when they heard an angry growl, which 
they knew to be that of the ‘ monarch of 
the forest.’ Atthe distance of not more 
than forty yards in advance of them a 
gemsbok stood at bay, while a huge tawny 
lion was crouched on a rocky platform, 
above the level of the plain, evidently 
meditating an attack on the antelope; 
only a space of about twenty feet separated 
the two animals. The lion appeared to be 
animated with the greatest fury,—the 
gemsbok was apparently calm and reso- 
lute,—presenting his well fortified head to 
the enemy. The lion cautiously changed 
his position, descended to the plain and 
made a circuit, obviously for the purpose 
of attacking the gemsbok in the rear, but 
the latter was on the alert and still turned 
his head towards his antagonist. ‘This 
manceuvering lasted for half an hour, when 
it appeared to the observers that the gems- 
bok used a strategem to induce the lion to 
make the assault. The flank of the ante- 
lope was for a moment presented to his 
fierce assailant. As »quick as lightning 
the lion made a spring, but while he was 
yet in the air, the gemsbok turned his 
head, bending his neck so as to present 
one of his spear-like horns at the lion’s 
breast. A terrible laceration was the con- 
sequence; the lion fell back on his 
haunches, and showed a ghastly wound in 
the lower part of his neck. He uttered a 
howl of rage and anguish, and backed off 
to the distance of fifty yards, seeming half 
disposed to give up the contest, but hun- 
ger, fury, or revenge, once more impelled 
him forward. His second assault was 
more furious and headlong: ‘he rushed at 
the gemsbok, and attempted to leap over 
the formidable horns, in order to alight on 
his back. The gemsbok, still standing on 
the defensive, elevated his head, speared 
the lion in the side, and inflicted what the 
spectators believed to be a mortal wound, 
as the horns penetrated to the depth of six 
or eight inches. Again the lion retreated, 
groaning and limping in a manner which 
showed that he had been severely hurt, 
but he soon collected all his energies for 
another attack. At the instant of colli- 
sion, the gemsbok presented a horn so as 
to strike the lion immediately between his 
two fore-legs, and so forcible was the 
stroke that the whole length of the horn 
was buried in the lion’s body. For near- 
ly a minute the two beasts stood motion- 
less ; then the gemsbok, slowly backiag, 
withdrew his horn, and the lion tottered 
and fell on his side, his limbs quivering in 
the agonies of death. The victor made 
a triumphant flourish of his heels, and 
trotted off, apparently without having re- 
ceived the least injury in the conflict. 





THE DEAD CHILD. 


Few things appear so beautiful as a 
young child in its shroud. The little in- 
nocent face looks so sublimely simple and 
confiding amid the cold terrors of death. 
Fearless, that little mortal has pastd under 
the shadow. ‘There is death in its sublim- 
est and purest image; no hatred, no hy- 
pocrisy, no suspicion, no care for the mor- 
row, ever darkened that little face; death 
has come lovingly upon it; there is no- 
thing cruel or harsh in its yictory. The 
yearnings of love, indeed, cannot be stifl- 
ed; for the prattle and smile—all the lit- 
tle world of thoughts that were so delight- 
ful, are gone forever. Awe, too, will over- 








voyager, the child, has gone simple and 
trusting, into the presence of an all wise 
Father; and of such, we know, is the 
kingdom of heaven. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
OUR ROSALLA. 

My Dear Lirrie Frienps, I want to 
tell you about a little girl ten years old, 
who was one of my scholars last summer. 
Her name was Rosalla. I loved her very 
much, and so did her schoolmates, and all 
who knew her. She was not what you 
would call beautiful, but she had a bright 
black eye, and was always dressed clean 
and neat. She did not have, however, 
rich or nice clothes, for her parents were 
poor. 

What do you think made us all love 
her? It was because she was so good.— 
If possible, she was always at school by 
nine in the morning, ready to meet me 
with a kiss, and an affectionate embrace ; 
and, dearones, you do not know how much 
good it does your teachers td know that 
their pupils are happy to see them? When 
the bell rung she would take her seat quiet- 
ly, and join in the morning devotions, and 
then take her books and commence study- 
ing, keeping very still. 

Her lessons were always well learned, 
and I used to love to hear her recite them. 
I was never obliged to send her to her 
seat for bad conduct. There was always 
a smile on her face, and when playing 
with her schoolmates she was kind and 
pleasant. I do not remember that I ever 
saw her angry or fretful, as I am sorry to 
say, some little girls are. 

Now do you not think I must have lov- 
ed Rosalla better than any one of my 
little pupils who loved to play better than 
to study? and who when I reproved them 
would pout and be sulky. Although I 
loved all my scholars dearly, I could not 
avoid loving Rosalla better than the rest. 

And would you like to have your teach- 
er love you dearly? Imitate then this 
dear girl’s example. You will succeed if 
you try hard, and then when you meet the 
approval of your teacher, it will amply re- 
pay you for all your trouble, for it will 
make you very happy indeed. 

An AFFECTIONATE TEACHER. 





AUNT LESTINA’S STORY. 


It was Thanksgiving night, and a large 
family circle were assembled at grandma 
Gilbert’s house ; for now the children had 
no grandpa; he was now dead; nay, not 
dead, but only gone before. Mrs. Gilbert, 
with her elder children, were collected in 
the sitting-room ; the younger people were 
assembled in the parlor, while the children 
were engaged in a merry game of Blind 
Man’s Buff, in the dining room Becom- 
ing tired of their play, they solicited Aunt 
Lestina to tell them a story. 

* What shall my story be about?’ said 
she. 

* O, tell us what you did when you was 
a little girl,’ said little black-eyed Ella. 

*O, yes, yes!’ responded a chorus of 
voices. 

‘ Well, then,’ said Aunt Lestina, ‘ when 
I was a little girl about as old as Vina 
(pointing to a curly-headed child of about 
ten years of age), I was sitting in the par- 
lor one evening, alone, and pouting be- 
cause circumstances prevented me from go- 
ing on the morrow, (which was Thanks- 
giving,) to my grandma’s; when father 
came in, and said he, ‘ Lestina, do you 
want to go with me to-morrow on a visit?” 
I answered * Yes,’ and went to bed that 
night delighted with the idea that I was 
going somewhere. In the morning I was 
ready betimes, and, at about nine o'clock, 
we commenced our ride. After driving 
through some of the fashionable streets of 
our city, we turned into a narrow alley, 
and stopped before a miserable looking 
house, where we went in together. And 
such a sight! There was nothing that 
spoke of comfort in the room, and there 
was a family suffering with cold and hun- 
ger; the husband and father unable to 
obtain work, was crouching on the only 
chair in the room ; the mother was vainly 
endeavoring to warm her benumbed limbs 
by the few remaining embers on the hearth. 
Then there were four little children, al- 
most frozen, and nearly starved. Never 
had I even dreamed of sucha sight. The 
money which my father had given me was 
quickly emptied in the woman’s hand, and 
father speedily sent for coal and wood; 
and in a few moments we had the pleasure 
of seeing a bright fire, and happy faces 





cast us in his presence; for the lonely) 


around it. The little ones were soon 
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groan devouring the food father had 
rought. 

But you may ask,‘ How came grandpa 
to know that there was such a family, and 
not assist them?’ I will tell you. He 
had met the little girl in the street, the 
day before, and she had entreated him to 
come and help them. He told her he 


moment to fulfil his promise. Through 
your grandpa’s influence, the father of 
that family was enabled to find some em- 
ployment, and in a few years he became 
exceedingly affluent. A few years after, 
father failed in business, and we were left 
poor, and without a home, then was ful- 
filled the promise, ‘ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days; for the family whom we 





again comfortable and happy. 


complain, for how much better you ar 


said, 


my money to the poor boy.’—Myrtle. 
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would, and had embraced the first spare WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 

ve ong With fine original illustrations. 370 
cents. 


WILLIS HOWARD; or, Two Secrets well kept. 
bellished with three new engravings. This isa book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 

33 cents. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. SOCIETY 

AS just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
mew and 
wing 


very choice 


H NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. By 
E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer ; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good 


on the Christian 


oung icants, € 
pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
4a) 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybod: 
hould read. xi saya 4 


PP- 
Em- 


150 pp. 26 cents. 
By Rev. Caleb 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 22 cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 
nts. 


PP- 


PP- 


helped that Thanksgiving day, came to 
repay their debt of gratitude, and we were 


Learn from this, my children, never to 


situated than many others; and learn, al- 
so, to do good, and then you will be hap- 


‘Thus ended Aunt Lestina’s story; and 
little Abby, the pet of the household, 


‘I ’gun early to do dood, for I gived 


Always act as if you thought God was pres- 
ent, and that you must give an account to him. 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

e | TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 

Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But. these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 

25 cents. 

TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
er. 144 pp. cents. 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 

Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 


No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
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A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 
the American 8, 8. Union. 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill. 





° 
A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 


The Harmony Question Book. 


8. B, Swarm, 


prove very useful and popular. Bein; 


denomination. 
22 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued by 


Gots & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will shortly 
publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, entitled 


Part Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme- 
diate and Adult Classes in our Sabbath Schools. By Rev. 
VAL 


The plan of the work is new, and it is thought will 
ing free from all 
denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 


MOTHFR’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 
VISITANT. 
EDITED BY 
MRS. CAROLINE 0. HISCOX 
CLARKE, 
Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 
HE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa poe | and Religious 
Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer 
ous elrgant and costly Engravings, and with readin, 
matter of the first merit, fur 
One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Housetold, the Jovn- 
NAL stands unrivalled, and is one cf the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makes a 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 


CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
Can have the Journal on the following liberal 


& MES. MARY G. 





A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 


ary. 
engravings. 
give a decided preference to the one before us. 


factory. 


purchased it.—(Evang. Kep.) 
HENRY HOYT Agent, 
19—6w No. 9 Cornhill. 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 


AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


lent 


Postage paid, on application. 
ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 


No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. Y. 
21—tf 


With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- 
It is improved and enlarged with entirely new 
We have had occasion to examine several 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
Its ex- 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- 
It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and 

penetra representations of various objects of interest.— 
n short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- 
ary ought to be. No one, we are sure, will regret having 


PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 


T have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
! 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
the public a great favor by introducing my really excel- 

Books. 


Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 


TERMS 
Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, $22,00 
Ten “ “ x forty “ 28,00 
Twenty “ ba 15,00 | Fifty os 33,00 


The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have urusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. Let 
Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 
the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the Jouk- 
NAL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS, who furnish satisfactory testi 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission, 
and receive a certificate of agency. 


DO NOT WAIT 
For anagent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward 
ing the JounnaL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 
WILL YOU, 


Each one to whom the JouRNAL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur 
ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail? 

Address all communications, simply, but carefully and 
distinctly directed, te “ MOTHER’S JOURNAL,” 

24 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! £4 
ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 

to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 








DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 
Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowz 
CASH PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 


aymarket Square, Boston. 





School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00, 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lapies—Entinety New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE 
16—tf 


Over ~~ Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 


es — 
BOYS’ : 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 


With about One Thousand Engravings ! ! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

<r The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
pee IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

ier Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 

7 Persons wishing toact as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen oon On receipt of the 
established price, Six Do! » the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per be eam at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will come 


ST 


safe. 

7" In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish » 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, ve ar, 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character. 
that while good men may safely engage in their cireula 
tion, they will confera Pusiic Benegrit, and receive a 
Fain CompgnsaTION for their Tr. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, (post paid. 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Perso 
able and pleasant, by pot! 
BOBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 


out of employment may find that which is both profit- 


id.) 
ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Strees, New York. 
ns 5—6mo 





ANTED, AGENTS To Set. Srest Pate Ex- 
GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated eu- 
graving of the “Lorp’s Prayer and Tex Comman: - 
MENTS.”? An active perron, with a smal) ital, cai 





ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


vantages to all, in making their selections. 


shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


i Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 





BOSTON, 


THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every-class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 


Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 


ca) 
make from $50 to $60 per month. For particulars addres: 
D. H. MULFORD, 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
10—4w 





ieee a9 7 i 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Strect, Boston 
thankful for the patro: of the last TwaLve 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlar, and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers ever) 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 
by greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
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A GOOD FATHER. 

One evening, as the wind was raging and 
howling with terrible force, shaking the house, 
and making timid people tremble for fear of fire 
or other accidents, a number of grown persons 
were complaining of the wakeful and restless 
nights they had endured during the recent win- 
ter storms. 

A little boy who had listened unalarmed, 
with a sweet beaming trust in his face, said in 
his turn, ‘I sleep so well and sound because 
I've got such a good father. I know he would 
not let anything happen to me. If the house 
should catch fire, he would take me right up in 
his arms, and run down stairs with me, and I'd 
be safe.’ 

This went to my heart, and rebuked the fears 
of those who tremble and toss upon restless 
pillows, when He who holds the winds in his 
fist is their Father and Friend. 

A season is approaching when thunder and 
lightning may be expected. Then many per- 
sons who generally appear strong and bold, 
will turn pale with fear and agitation. I once 
knew a man who was so afraid of lightning 
that he took his child in his arms and went into 
the cellar-way, shut the door to exclude the 
light, and remained there until the sound of 
thunder had ceased. This was very foolish, 
but it showed that he was conscious he was not 
prepared to die, and had no confidence to trust 
in his Creator’s goodness. 

Another case I recollect of a young lady 
who at midnight rushed into a gentleman’s 
room, whom she believed to be a Christian, 
saying, ‘I am so afraid of the lightning I can- 
not sleep. Let me sit down by you; I shall 
feel safer.” He told her she had better put her 
trust in God, who alone could shield her from 
impending danger. 

The cause of this fear is impenitence and un- 
belief. The Christian, who has become recon- 
ciled to God, through the death of his Son, can 
trust in the power, wisdom, and love of his 
Heavenly Father, in the darkest hour, and is 
willing to go to his “ inheritance” whenever he 
is called. God is truly a “good Father,” as 
able as he is willing to help his children. 

ABOUT THE BIRDS. 

The National Intelligencer gives the follow- 
ing beautiful instance of the kindness towards 
each other by the birds:—A gentleman observ- 
ed in a thicket of bushes near his dwelling, a 
collection of brown thrushes, who for several 
days attracted his attention by their loud cries 
and strange movements. At last curiosity was 
so much excited that he determined to see if 
he could ascertain the cause of the excitement 
among them. On examining the bushes he 
found a female thrush, whose wing was caught 
in such a way that she could not escape. Near 
by was her nest, containing several half-grown 
birds, On retiring a little distance, a company 
of thrushes appeared with worms and other in- 
sects in their mouths, which they gave first to 
the mother and then to her young, she in the 
meanwhile cheering them in their labor of love 
with a song of gratitude. After watching the 
interesting scene until curiosity was satisfied, 
the gentleman relieved the poor bird, when she 
flew to her nest with a grateful song to her 
deliverer, and her charitable neighbors dispers- 
ed to their usual abodes, singing as they went 
a song of praise. 

Here is an example for our young readers. 
The birds come here from the South: they 
trust to our hospitality and kindness: they 
build their nests, they rear their young ones, 
they sing their songs of joy, they live on the 
insects which would destroy our fruit trees, and 
then take their departure, to visit us again the 
next season. How cruel and wicked it is in 
boys to worry and destroy them. They would 
not like to be treated thus themselves. 
GENTLEMAN AND NO GENTLEMAN. 

The late vicar of Sheffield, Rev. Dr. Sutton, 
once said to the late Mr. Peech, a veterinary 
surgeon, ‘ Mr. Peech, how is it you have not 
called upon me for your account ?” 

*Oh,’ said Mr, Peech, ‘I never ask a gentle- 
man for money.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the vicar; ‘then how do you 
get on if he don’t pay ” 

_ ‘Why,’ replied Mr. Peech, ‘after a certain 
time [ conclude that he is not a gentleman, and 
then I ask him!’ 

We are happy to say that among the sub- 
scribers to the Youth’s Companion, we find a 
great many real gentlemen—they pay in ad- 
vance from year to year, without being dunned 
—and they have the comfort of reading a paper 
which belongs to them, for they can show the 
receipt. There are a few other subscribers 
whom it would give us great pleasure to add to 
the number. 

A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE. 

The following lines were copied from a very 
old moss-covered t in D hire, 
England. Who the author was is not known 
to the person who has caused them to be print- 
ed on this card. The day of Judgment will 
reveal the fact, and also another fact—viz., 
whether the reaper has been led to love the 
Savior or reject him. 

Christ is the Way, the Truth, the Life divine: 

Seek thou on e to take this Christ as thine ; 


For he that lives in Christ, in Christ shall die, 
And dwell with Christ in heaven eternally. 


The above lines, with a handsome border, 
printed on cards, were given to persons passing 


hat, 








out of the Morning Prayer Meeting, on Anni- 
versary week. We will aid the benevolent de- 
sign of the giver, and pray that a blessing may 
attend these important truths to every reader. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Rockland, May 13, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please 
find three dollars for the Companion the ensu- 
ing year. One dollar for myself, the remainder 
for two new subscribers. I think if all the lit- 
tle girls would send you as many new names 
as I do, you would have to make a great many 

visits in the year. M. J. Moore. 


Fair Haven, April 20, 1857. 
Olmstead & Co., Gents.—Enclosed please 
find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion.— 
We highly appreciate its weekly visits, and 
should not know how to dispense with it. 
Yours truly, L. E. Exprep. 





South West Harbor, Me., May 10, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed please find one gold dollar, sewed in, 
for the Youth’s Companion the present year.— 
It is a beautiful little paper, and I would not 
part with it for its weight in gold. 
Yours respectfully, £. P. Tucker. 





VARIETY. 


KIND ECHOES. 

There is a very pretty little saying, which, if 
not very common, is, I am sure, very true. It 
is this: ‘If we speak kind words, we hear kind 
echoes.’ How is this, and what does it mean? 
I fancy I hear some youthful voice exclaim. 
Well, now, I will show you. If I could take 
you all at once to a deep valley between two 
high hills, or put you in some little nook be- 
tween lofty Welsh mountains—or if I could 
place you ina boat on the far-famed lovely 
waters of Killarney’s lakes, and then bid you 
shout your name with all your might, you would 
hear it repeated once, twice, aye, and several 
times, growing fainter and fainter each time, 
till it died quite away upon. your ear. You 
might think that only you had spoken, and yet 
several seem calling. Surely it is some one 
mocking ; but no! it is only you yourself, with 
your own little voice, doing it alk; so there is 
no need to be offended. You see what a won- 
derful power you have of making yourself heard. 
This, then, is the echo. If you were not to 
speak, you would hear no echo, God has 
kindly made all these wonders, and they ought 
to teach us a useful lesson, if we would only 
think about everything we see and hear. Kind- 
ness is like a sweet echo; if little children 
speak loving words to each other, loving words 
come back again to them ; and if they do kind 
actions, kind actions come back again. 

I suppose I must add a little tale by way of 
illustration ; so here it is:—There was once a 
little girl at school in France, a great many 
years ago, and she was walking out one day 
with her companions, in some beautiful, large 
public gardens. It happened that a poor sol- 
dier was there on duty, and not being able to 
leave his post, he begged the young ladies to 
be so kind as to bring him a little water. The 
companions, however, heeded him not, except 
to say how exceedingly impertinent it was of a 
common soldier to speak to them. The little 
girl, however, had a kind and tender heart, and 
could not think of leaving a fellow-creature to 
want, when she might assist him. She there- 
fore ran and procured some water, her compan- 
ions meantime deriding her for doing so.— 
When she brought it to the poor soldier, he 
could not utter half his gratitude, he was so 
surprised and thankful; but he asked her for 
her name and address, and then she went away. 

Not many days after, a dreadful massacre 
took place in that city of all the Protestants, 
and among the others, the school-fellows of 
that little girl were all cruelly killed, for they 
were Protestants, but the little girl was saved ; 
and how, do you think? The poor old soldier 
had not forgotten his little benefactress ; the 
kind action had gone down deep, even into the 
heart of one accustomed tu scenes of cruelty 
or blood-shed, and the little girl felt the glad 
echo amidst the sad desolation and gloom of 
that eventful day. 

Now go and practise my story, dear children ; 
let your little hps breathe forth gentle tones 
and words, and be ready at all times to do any 
act of love and kindness towards any human 
being. 

Speak gently ! "tis a little word, 
Drept in the heart’s deep well : 


The love, the joy that it may bring, 
Erexnirty will tell. 


A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

How often are we pained to see young men, 
after the business of the day is finished, Joung- 
ing about fashionable places of resort; when 
the hours they nightly devote to the pursuit of 
pleasure, as it is wrongly styled, might be so 
usefully occupied in the culture of their minds. 
A young man has each night at least four hours, 
before retiring to his rest, which he might oc- 
cupy in reading and writing. Now say, he 
goes into business at the age of twenty, and re- 
mains unmarried for five years—he will then 
have for mental application, during this time, 
7,300 hours. What stores of knowledge might 
he acquire in this period! How much useful 
information might he obtain! Even after he 
marries, his family duties will not detain him 
from an opportunity of instructing himself in 
literature or science.—Lou. Lit. 


A FROG STORY. 

One is even half-inclined to accept as in- 
dubitable what Elian tells us of the -water- 
snakes and frogs in Egypt. The former have, 
he informs us, a passionate liking for frogs, 
that is, for devouring and digesting them. ° 
one knows this better than the. frog; and ac- 
cordingly, when the two meet in a pond, won- 
derful is the cunning which ensues. The 








water-snake glides up as if intentionless of 





evil, but our other slimy friend is apm aware 
of the designs of the passionless-1 

He makes for the nearest twig, seizes it, and 
carries it across his mot then fearlessly 
approaches the Hydra, The latter now makes 
at the frog with open jaws; but the twig across 
the frog’s moyth is much wider than the jaws 
of the snake, and he can by no possibility swal- 
low the much-desired frog. The latter looks 
down his enemy’s throat from the outside holds 
fast by the protecting twig, and laughs’ The 
water-snake tries again and again; he glides 
round his anticipated victim, but the frog al- 
a contrives tov keep him in view; and the 
end of every attempt is, that the foiled snake 
finds the bar carried by his anticipatory victim 
lying across his open jaws, and the frog once 
more laughing down his throat. The Hydra 
at length gives it up,in despair; and ‘ froggy,’ 
plumping into a safe\spot, where he knows his 
kindred are assembled, tells his exciting tale, 
and raises a very din of croaking congratula- 
tions —Dr. Doran. 


THE FATHER IS COMING. 


The clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work is done ; 
Sweep up the hearth, and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 
The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 
’Tis dreary coming o’er the wold. 


He’s crossing o’er the wold apace, 
He’s stronger than the storm ; 
Ie does not feel the cold, not he, 

His heart it is so warm. 
For father’s heart is stout and true 
As ever human bosom knew. 


Stay, do not close the shutters, child, 
For far along the lane 
The little window looks, and he 
Can see its shining plain; 
I’ve heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful fire-light through the dark. 


And we’ll do all that father likes, 
His wishes are so few ; 

Would they were more, that every hour 
Some wish of his I knew. 

I’m sure it makes a happy day 

When I can please him any way. 


I know he’s coming by this sign, 
That baby’s almost wild ; 

See how he laughs and crows and stares— 
Heaven bless the merry child. 

He’s father’s self, in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him. 


Hark! hark! I hear his footsteps now— 
He’s through the garden gate ; 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait. 
Shout, baby, shout, and clap thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands. 


WELL-LIGHTED LANTERNS. 


Groping my way along as best I could, ona 
very dark night not long since, as [ turned a 
corner of the street, | saw, but a short distance 
ahead of me, a well-lighted lantern. At first I 
could not see who was carrying it, but he prov- 
ed to be a boy, who was whistling merrily as 
he walked along. 

Now that lantern was of much service to me. 
It threw its light back on the path, or side- 
walk, for many yards. It showed me where 
to walk, and it showed me where not to 
walk—if I wished to keep out of the mire. 

I felt thankful to the boy, who was thus of so 
much use to me in lighting my way; while he 
knew nothing about the good he was doing. 

He went along, not thinking of me, hardly 
knowing that I was behind him; and yet he 
was rendering me a very kind service. 

Now I pos not help thinking what a fine 
thing it would be, if all the boys and girls, and 
all the men and women, who have the privileges 
of the gospel, were well-lighted christian lan- 
terns! How much good they would do, which 
now is left undone! We are not so much lan- 
tern in what we say as in what we do. It is 
the quiet but real influence of a good example, 
that is a light to lighten others. 

A very young child may be a very uself lan- 
ten. A small Jantern, well-lighted, is of much 
service; while a very large lantern, without 
any light in it,is no use. And who knows 
how many the Jight from his lantern will reach 
and benefit ? Now, children, do not be dark 
lanterns, or such as give no light; but as you 
pass along through life, at home, or in school, 
or in the street, or wherever you are, show that 
you love the truth, and that you seek, by God’s 
grace, to walk as you are taught in his holy 
word. Show this in your lives. Show it by a 
cheerful, loving, honest walk with your com- 
panions. Never be afraid to let others see that 

‘ou love God, and desire to do what is right in 
his sight. If thus you live, many will be great- 
ly benefitted by it. Some may follow in the 
path of your light, whom you know not, nor 
ever shall know, until you meet them in the 
world of glory above. 

Remember, then, to let your light so shine 
before others, that they may see your example, 
and be led to glorify your Father who is in 
heaven. 


YEARNING FOR HOME. 


An American writer of Passages of Eastern 
Travel, says :— 

“There is a fireside in a far-off land, by 
which, could I but warm my cold and — 
feet to-night, I would lie down and sleep suc 
ileep as God giveth his beloved. Sometimes | 
think I have not slept for months ;"and I have 
hot, save only that dreamy, restless sleep, that 
is filled with visions of dear faces looking on 
me through impassable bars, or out of unap- 
yroachable distances. And that night, as [ 
walked along, the moonlight falling all around 
ae out of that fathomless sky, I felt as if to lie 

own on the sand would be blessed, and to 
leep there 
aore of home. 


OBEDIENCE IN CHILDREN. 
It is unspeakable what a blessing it is to a 
vhild, what a saving of unhappiness and wicked- 
ess in after life to be early taught absolute 
»bedience : there must be no hesitating or ask- 


ing snake. | be done 


glorious, if I could dream once | th 





ing why, but what a mother says must at ouce 


. The young twig bends easily, but 
remember that, in after years, it grows , 
and it will break before you can bend it. A 


little steadiness at first will save you many 
years’ sorrow. Whilst you insist upon obedi- 
ence, however, you must take care that you do 
not provoke a child, and tempt it to disobedi- 
ence, h unreasonable and foolish commands, 
‘Provoke not your children to wrath? and 
when it is necessary to punish them, see that it 
never be done violently and in a passion, but as 
a duty. 


MISSIONIRY BEDS. 


‘It is almost time for us to be thinking of 
our missionary beds,’ said a little girl to her 
brother, turning from the open window, into 
which the bright sun was cheerily shining. 

‘I am thinking so too,’ he answered, not 


looking off his work ; for he was trying to mend | 


a little hoe. 

‘Missionary beds ; what are these ? Feather 
beds? Strawbeds? Mattrasses?’ Sothought 
a gentleman who sat in the room reading a 
newspaper, and yet heard what the children 
said, ‘Missionary beds? At last he asked 
the children what they meant. 

‘Why, garden beds,’ briskly answered the 
little boy, dropping his hoe and looking ear- 
nestly up. ‘ My father gives us children a bed 
in the garden, to plant and take care of, and do 
everything ourselves. Then we sell what grows, 
and so earn our missionary money. My bed is 
asparagus; and my father and uncle John 
bought it all. Jane’s is a bed of herbs; and 
last year she sold almost all her sage to the 
apothecary. We like to be gardeners first rate. 
Mother was afraid that we should not hold out, 
but we did; for we like to be doing what is 
really something.’ 


IS CHRIST IN THE HOUSE! 


The Rev. Dr. Nettleton, while passing the 
residence of a gentleman in one of his walks, 
went upto the door and knocked. A young 
woman came to the door, of whom he inquired, 
‘if Jesus dwelt there.’ Quite astonished, she 
made no reply. Again he asked, * Does Jesus 
Christ dwell in this house ? 

_ *No, sir,’ said she, and invited him to come 
in, 

*O no,’ said he, very sadly ; ‘ if Christ is not 
here, I can’t come in, and then turned and 
went away. 

The next time he preached in that city, a 
young woman met him as he was leaving the 
church, and with tears in her eyes, asked if he 
recollected inquiring at a house if Christ dwelt 
there. 

* Yes,’ said he, ‘I do.’ 

_ ‘Iam that person,’ said she, ‘of whom you 
inquired, and it has been blessed to my soul.’ 


BENEFIT OF THE SPRINGS. 

A lady brought a child toa physician to con- 
sult him about his precious health. Among 
other things she inquired if he did not think 
the springs would be useful ? 

‘ Certainly, madam,’ replied the doctor, as he 
eyed the child, and then took a large pinch of 
snuff. ‘I havn’t the least hesitation in recom- 
mending the springs—and the sooner you ap- 
ply the remedy the better.’ 

* You really think it would be good for the 
dear little thing, don’t you ?” 

P Upon my word it’s the best remedy I know 
of. 
What springs would you recommend, doc- 
tor: 

‘Any will do, madam, where you can get 
plenty of soap and water’— Water Cure Alma- 
nac. 


PRIDE. 

Some children are proud of their clothes.— 
This is very silly indeed; for the butterflies 
have much more beautiful clothes than we, and 
yet they are never proud of their dress. Some 
children are proud of their families. ‘This, al- 
so, is very silly, for we have all sprung, at first, 
from one father. Some children are proud of 
their houses. This, too, is very silly, for by- 
and-by they will all crumble into the dust, 
from which they have been taken, while the 
grave is the one house to which we must all 
come at last. Proud children feel and think 
themselves better than others, and are often 
unwilling to engage in honest and honorable 
employments. 


HOW TO PUT OUT A CIGAR. 

An elegantly dressed lady recently entered 
a railroad car in Paris, where there were three 
or four gentlemen, one of whom was lighting a 
cigar. Observing her, with the characteristic 
politeness of a Frenchman, he asked her if 
smoking would incommode her. She turned 
towards him, and with quiet dignity replied, 
‘I do not know, sir; no gentleman has ever yet 
smoked in my presence.’ 


‘Mr. Smith, I wish to speak to you privately. 
Permit me to take you apart for a few mo- 
ments.’ 

Smith (who isn’t in the least frightened.}— 
‘Certainly, sir, if you’ll promise to. put me to- 
gether again.’ 

Did you ever hear of the wife that wrote to 
her husband in California, and commenced her 
letter thus :—‘ O, tell me not that absence con- 
quers love! the longer you stay away, the bet- 
ter I like you.’ 


Men and women are extinct—they died 
about sixty years ago, and left no heirs. La- 
dies and gentlemen have usurped their places. 


To resusciate a drowned Englishman, broil 
a beef steak under his nose. 


If we crave the love of others, we must love 
em. 

Hannah More said to Horace Walpole, ‘If I 
wanted to punish an enemy it should be fasten- 
ing on him the trouble of constantly hating 
somebody.’ 

Some men live as if they were poor all their 





lives, to be wealthy when they die. 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: oY Book 
of Home E soe and Eatertqinnent. By 8. Paovy 
7 wh 


cloth, 75 cents. \ 
This work is designed for the pleasure and profit ot 
young people, and, as the title indicates, intended « as 
aid to Home Education. The great variety of Subjects 
presented coanating of Moral foes, Natural History, 
History, Travels, Physical Geography, Object 1, ; 
Drawing and Perspective, Music, Fey. &e., and, with: 
al, so skil treated as to make truth simple and qt. 
tractive, renders it an admirable family book for winte 
evenings and summef days. 
THE AMERICAN STATESMAN: or Tihustrations of the 
Life and Character of DanigL WessteR: for the 
tainment and Instruction of American Youth. By the 
Rev. Josgrn Banvarp, Author of ‘* ne SEE and the 
Pilgrims,’ “‘Novelties of the New World,’”’ *- 
of American History,” &c. W. 
tions. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
A work for epeer American youth. The author ap, 
he deals not with Mr. Webster’s POLITICAL OPINION: 
but presents the most interesting incidents in his event, 
ful life, and holds up his commendable traits of characiey 
for the admi and imitation of American youth_ 
And they are such as every wise parent would be glad 
have presented to, and imitated by, his children. 


THE GUIDING STAR; or the Bible God’s Message. By 


Louisa Payson Hopkins. With a Frontispiece, 
a cloth, 50 cents. a 





ith namerous Ilustr. 





*. 





2 gly ‘ing and work fy 

youth, on the evidences of Christianity. 

YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD ; or, Vacation in Ry. 
rope; the Result of a Tour through Great Bri 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland 
By Joun Overton Cuvutes, D. D., and his Purmy 
With elegant Illustrations. lémo. cloth, 75 cents. 
This is a highly entertaining work, written mostly x 

boys, Fuk boys, embracing more real information, suchy 

every one wishes to know, about Europe, than any othe 
book of travels ever published. 

THE ISLAND HOME; or, the Young Castaways. y 
CuristorHeR Komaunt, Esq, With elegaat Illusty. 
tions. lémo. cloth, 75 cents, 

% new and exceedingly captivating ‘* Robinoon Grusoy’ 

story. 

TEWA ; a Sequel to “ The Island Home.” By the sam 
Author. Wath Illustrations. l7mo cloth, 75 cents, 
in press. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES, BY WALTER 
AIMWELL. 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy whu had His Own Way. With 

elegant Illustrati 16mo. cloth, gilt, § 





cents. 


CLINTON ; a Book for Boys. By Wattsr Aimw 
Author of * Boys Own Guide,” “ Friendly Words,” &, 
With numerous fine Llustrations. lémo. cloth, 63 cent, 


ELLA; or, Turning Over a New Leaf. With numeroy 
elegant Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 63 cents. 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy, 


With numerous ee 
gant Illustrations. 


16mo. cloth gilt, 63 cents. 
MAKCUS ; or, the Boy Tamer. 16mo. cloth, gilt, in prem, 
This series of works for youth, is designed to po 

some of the leading phases of youthful character, andy 
point out their tendencies to future good aud evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of evey 
day life, in city and country, mingling important moni 
lessons with amusing, curious and useful information— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 


WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB, 


HOW TO BE A LADY. A Book for Girls; containing 
useful hints on the Formationof Character. cloth, gilt, 
SU cents. 

HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys; containing 
useful hints on the Formation of Character. cloth, 
gilt, 50 cents. 


ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Anecdotes am 
Narratives, illustrative of Principles and Character— 
cloth, gilt, 5U cents. 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. Entertaining Anecdotes an 
Narratives illustrative of Principle and Character— 
1smo. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 


NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN HIs- 
TORIES. 


BY BEV. JOSEPH BANVARD. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents and 
Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. With 
Illustrations. 16mo. cloth 60 cents. 
NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. An accountd 
the A and Discoveies of the Explorers of 
North America. With numerous Illustrations. lém. 
cloth, 60 cents. 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Accoust 
of the Early Settlement of North Carolina and Virginia; 
embracing a Narrative of the ‘T'ragic incidents connected 
with theSpanish settlements at 5t.Augustine, the Frent) 
Colonies at Roanoke, and the English Plantation # 
Jamestown; the Captivity of Captain John Smuth, and th 
interesting Adventures of the youthful Pocahontas— 
ith numerous illustrations. l6mo. cloth, 60 cents. 


TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
AND THE OLD FRENCH WAR, with an accountd 
various ing F events which o- 
curred in the early settlement of America. With 
numerous elegant Illustrations. A new volume, jut 
published, lomo. cloth, 60 cents. 

Each volume is complete in itself, and yet togethe 

they form a regular Series of American Histories. 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 

2 59 Washington Street. 

WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 

DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPS, 

—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. 3. W. BLACK 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerre> 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon® 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining perfed 
portrait LIKENEssEs from small, indistinct daguerreotype 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improvel 
method. K 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, # 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco amt 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 















IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


Xr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest esta 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fl 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DRESSING GOWNS AND &REAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE. 
THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDS0¥ 
anpD BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 


CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ABB 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 


Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N. NICHOLS 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stair 
in 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No See 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 


Parce $14 YEAR. 81x copies Por $5, PaYMBNT Im ? 
VANCE. 





BOUND VOLUMES §1 and $1,295. 
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